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DEATH OF CHARLES E. McLENEGAN 


Charles E. MeLenegan, Librarian of the Milwaukee Public Library, died 
suddenly on the morning of March 17th. Mr. MecLenegan’s death closes 
a long career as an educator and librarian. Beginning as a country-school 
teacher, after graduation he came to Milwaukee as the headmaster of Mark- 
ham’s academy; from there he went to the Milwaukee high school as head 
of the English literature department; he served as president of the Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association, and was prominent in the National Educational 
Association. During his career he also taught at Kenyon ao: Ohio, and 
at the Boys’ High School in Brooklyn, New York. 

Ten years ago he became librarian of the Milwaukee Public Library. To 
this work he brought a well-trained mind, a wide range of knowledge, and 
a fine literary taste, as well as the administrative experience gained through 
his years of school work. His administration was marked by efficiency and 
pronounced growth in the scope and usefulness of the library. No one in the 
profession was more virile in his mental conceptions, or more forceful in his 
mastery of library problems. But with all of his masterful masculinity 
he had a warm hearted personality which possibly only those near him fully 
appreciated. He was a strict disciplinarian but also a sympathetic, generous 
friend who gained the deep affection of those who came under his influence 
in school and library work. One of the best things that can be said of him: 
He was first a man—and then an educator and librarian. 
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Twentieth century lending meth- 
ods. We have asked Miss Jessie 
Welles, of the Commission staff, to put 
into print her conclusions as to the 
lending methods which are adapted 
to and can be adopted by the mod- 
erate sized libraries in the state of 
Wisconsin. She has responded with 
what we think will prove to be an 
extremely helpful informal manual of 
‘‘Twentieth Century Lending Meth- 
ods.’’ It is to be noted that Miss 
Welles is by temperament an ex- 
tremely sane, practical person; that 
in what she says she (a) is speaking 
out of a rich experience in serving 
the public over the loan desk; (b) 
that she has for more than two years 
made a close study of scores of Wis- 
consin libraries and understands both 
the libraries and the conditions under 
which they operate. She is, there- 
fore, eminently qualified to adapt the 
latest and best thought in library ad- 
ministration to the needs of the Wis- 
eonsin library. As she herself states, 
she is writing having in mind those 
libraries which are in cities of be- 
tween fifteen hundred and ten thou- 
sand population. 


Non-fiction which circulates. The 
indications are that in this ‘‘New 
golden age of American reading’’ 
public taste is running to worth while 
non-fiction books, as well as to purely 
recreational fiction. Good non-fiction 
will cireulate and will circulate well. 
Miss Welles presents upon another 
page of this issue the results of an 
effort on her part to collect those 
titles of non-fiction which actual ex- 
perience in Wisconsin libraries has 
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demonstrated will circulate freely in 
average Wisconsin towns. Many of 
these titles are on the shelves of al- 
most every public library. Others 
possibly should be purchased. Un- 
fortunately the public knows little of 
the better non-fiction as compared to 
its knowledge of the best-selling fiction 
which results from wide publicity 
given out by publishers. Passive pos- 
session of the titles must therefore be 
supplemented by discriminating ef- 
forts to bring them before the public. 
What is needed to meet the need is 
that the librarian should herself fully 
understand the merits of these books 
and should then energetically bring 
their merits to the attention of all po- 
tential readers. 


Hours of epening. ‘‘There is small 
use in collecting books to be read and 
inviting people to come and get them 
and then locking the doors. * * * 
But the question of evening hours is 
tied up with the question of size of 
staff. The most enthusiastic librarian 
must have time to eat her meals in 
peace and to enjoy some freedom to 
play in the evening when other peo- 
ple are playing or Jill becomes a dull 
girl and the library service suffers.’’ 
So much is quoted from Miss Welles 
article on lending methods found else- 
where in this Bulletin. It presents 
one of the problems which faces the 
trustees of all libraries—to secure 
funds with which to do all that the 
library is under a moral obligation to 
do in face of the increased resources 
required for all classes of expendi- 
tures. We believe that no librarian 
can give the sort of service that a pub- 
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lie needs and put initiative, energy, 
and enthusiasm into her efforts if she 
is required to work over forty-two 
hours a week. Not only is this true, 
but the state law prohibits more than 
forty-eight hours per week if a li- 
brarian is required to work more than 
one night during the week. You 
can’t eat your cake and have it too; 
neither can a librarian use up all her 
strength in overtime work and con- 
tinue to put pep into her library 
plans and performances. 


The new golden age of American 
reading. A writer in a recent num- 
ber of the World’s Work concludes 
that we have passed the threshold of 
a ‘‘New Golden Age of Reading.”’ 
As inducing him to this conclusion he 
says that the book has become a money 
winning article of merchandise; that 
sales are unprecented; that the en- 
tire country is reading as never be- 
fore. He ascribes this new impetus 
toward a wider reading of books to 
the fact that four million American 
boys, in camps, at home, and over- 
seas, found, many of them for the first 
time in their lives, time and oppor- 
tunity for reading. We have here 
recognition from a layman of a fact 
well-known to librarians. It is a sit- 
uation which inspired the A. L. A. 
enlarged program calculated to place 
a book within reach of every individ- 
ual in the country. It would seem to 
require no argument that it is up to 
the library profession to see that this 
tremendous: tide of book interest is 
taken at its flood and permitted to 
float the library interests into advan- 
tageous and permanent moorings. 
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This is no time for librarians to be 
apologetic in their attitude nor mod- 
est in their demands and expectations. 
The enlarged program gives oppor- 
tunity for individual effort on the 
part of every member of the American 
Library Association, every library 
trustee and every educator. 


A bibliothecal fable. One of the 
librarians in the enlarged program 
service perpetrated this fable—and it 
has point: There are two types of 
public libraries—the ingrowing and 
the outgrowing kind. Many a town 
or city has been blessed with a do- 
nation from Andrew Carnegie or 
some public spirited citizen with 
which to build a substantial library 
building. Such a building then be- 
comes a sort of incubator hatching 
out ideas from the books it contains. 
These ideas then run noisily and 
merrily to and fro seeking to be let out. 

The librarian of the ingrowing li- 
brary has sealed her ears and does 
not hear the chirrup. Fearful lest 
some of these healthy struggling 
chicks get abroad and be lost for all 
time, she bars the doors more tightly 
while the chicks grow emaciated for 
lack of air and sunlight and never 
develop or do anybody any good. 

The other type of librarian—the 
librarian of the out-growing library 
opens wide the doors, takes a chick 
or two in each hand and boldly pa- 
rades the streets in search of the man 
who wants an idea and can use it. 
When she goes to the market place 
and loudly cries her wares she gen- 
erally comes back empty handed, but 
the people in her town all look happy 
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and well cared for, as people generally 
do in a prosperous progressive place 
where ideas are circulating. 


Students in New York, Balti- 
more and Washington. The four 
students sent to our school by the 
Philippine government have had 
some especially interesting and val- 
uable experience in their field work. 
These young men obtained some prac- 
tical experience in legislative refer- 
ence work during the session of 1919 
in Madison. This year, with the cor- 
dial approval of their official advisor 
in Washington, they have been as- 
signed to municipal reference li- 
braries. 

Mr. Perez and Mr. Rodriguez have 
been in Baltimore working in the first 
municipal reference library estab- 
lished in this country. 

Mr. Bernardo and Mr. Munda have 
been in the New York municipal ref- 
erence library. 

The weekly reports show oppor- 
tunities for many kinds of most in- 
teresting research work, and reflect 
the cordial cooperation and helpful 
suggestions of the chiefs of these two 
libraries for which we are most grate- 
ful. 

With the assistance and guidance 
of Miss Hazeltine, who is now in 
Washington, these young men will 


also be afforded an opportunity to. 


spend several days in Washington be- 
fore their return and to visit and 
study the libraries of our national 
capitol. 


Misfortune and good fortune for 
the commission. Miss Jessie Welles 
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who, as a member of the Wisconsin 
Library Commission staff, has for 
over two years so efficiently served 
Wisconsin public libraries has asked 
the commission for an indefinite leave 
of absence. Her request comes as the 
result of illness in her family and 
she will go directly from Madison to 
California, accompanying an invalid 
relative who has been ordered there 
for a few months. To lose her is our 
great misfortune. 

Miss Harriet Long will take her 
place. Well-known throughout the 
profession we commend her and her 
future work to Wisconsin libraries. 
She is a graduate of the New York 
State Library School, had charge of 
the contract county work in Santa 
Barbara, California, was county li- 
brarian of Kern county, California, 
and was later librarian of the Van 
Wert county library in Ohio. Soon 
after the beginning of the war she had 
charge of a large section of army li- 
brary work along the Mexican border. 
Later she went overseas for the Amer- 
ican Library Association and was sta- 
tioned at the A. E. F. University at 
Beaune, France; had oversight of the 
library work embarkation camp at 
Marseilles, incidentally equipping 
many transports with books and mag- 
azines, and later went to Coblenz, 
Germany. And everywhere she has 
succeeded. To secure Miss Long is 
our great good fortune. 


County library service again. 
Again we urge the importance of li- 
brary service to readers in rural dis- 
tricts, and again call attention to the 
fact that under existing. laws, ar- 
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rangements may be made for town- 
ship and county service. Legisla- 
tion for more adequate county co- 
operation has been recommended by 
the State Library Association, and 
will doubtless be enacted at the next 
session, since everybody is for it, and 
no one against it. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the experience of Menominee, 
Michigan, under a law almost iden- 
tical with our own, demonstrates 
how effective an arrangement can be 
now worked out in this state. For 
particulars, consult the Bulletin for 
February, 1920, page 17. Langlade 
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county in our own state, is operating 
effectively under our existing law. 
See Bulletin for July, 1919, page 
169. What Dunn county has done is 
also set forth in the Bulletin for 
July. Several other counties have 
the project of county library service 
under serious consideration. The 
commission expects further to em- 
phasize this phase of library exten- 
sion in an early issue for it seems 
in many cases to be the next step. 
A draft of the proposed law will be 
found in the Bulletin for Nov., 1919, 
page 229. 





SOME TWENTIETH CENTURY LENDING METHODS 
By Jessie Welles 


In the last twenty years many changes 
have been made in lending routine. 
These have not occurred suddenly, but 
rather have been evolved, little by little, 
as thoughtful men and women all over 
the country strove to improve methods 
of library service. 

In noting them here the libraries in 
cities of between 1,500 and 10,000 popu- 
lation have been kept in mind, not be- 
cause the points do not apply to the 
larger libraries, but because it is neces- 
sary to select and define a field for dis- 
cussion. 

Some changes which are suitable only 
for the larger libraries have been 
omitted. Many of the suggestions apply 
equally well to the smallest libraries, 
but not all. It is hoped that a special 
handbook for small Wisconsin libraries 
will be available in the near future. 


Who Are Your Patrons 


Permanent residents of your city or 
village should be borrowers, of course. 
How does the number of persons actu- 
ally using the library compare with the 


figures of the 1920 census now coming 
in? To be sure no library has ever reg- 
istered all the residents of a city, but 
it is the aim of all. 


Your Neighbors 


Dwellers in the surrounding district 
should have free use of the library books. 
Charging non-resident borrowers is ob- 
solete except in some very large li- 
braries and is an open question there. 

A library’s latchstring should be out 
to all its neighbors. It is part of our 
country’s system for making self educa- 
tion possibie for everybody. When these 
same neighbors have learned to value 
library service they will be quick to lend 
a helping hand when the resources of 
the friendly institution must be aug- 
mented. A countryside full of readers 
can persuade the conservative holders of 
public purse strings that they know 
what they want and will have it. 


Visitors To Your City 


Summer residents should not pay any 
fee for they bring much money into the 
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city and usually make generous gifts of 
books on leaving. 

Temporary residents should be asked 
for a deposit to be returned to them on 
leaving the city. This may be an arbi- 
trary sum, perhaps $2.00, or, when only 
one loan is requested, may be the cost 
of the book. 


What About Your Hours of Opening 


Are they suited to the convenience of 
all classes of people, There is small use 
in collecting books to be read and invit- 
ing people to come and get them and 
then locking the doors. 

The movies seek patronage and get it 
for they are open when their possible 
patrons have some time on their hands. 
Are your opening hours selected with as 
much wisdom? 

What about the hours between school 
and supper time when the children 
should be forming the library habit? 

Are the doors open or closed when 
people are going home to supper and 
might stop for a book? Two of the 
large libraries in this state report a 
steadily increasing use of the library by 
working men at these hours. Another 
large library is enjoying such popularity 
with men that woman borrowers will 
soon be in the minority. The traveling 
library department of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Commission has a generous sup- 
ply of books for men. Borrow some and 
advertise them. 


Evening Hours 


Your rivals, the movies, start the first 
performance at seven o’clock, the second 
at eight thirty. If you are closing be 
fore nine you are losing a chance at the 
crowd of people who are out at eight 
thirty with time on their hands. A wily 
librarian—and we all need to be that— 
can stage a rush at eight thirty if she 
supplies the right books and does not 
fail to use movie slides as part of her 
publicity program. 

‘But the question of evening opening 
hours is tied up with the question of size 
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of staff. The most’ enthusiastic li- 
brarian must have time to eat her meals 
in peace and to enjoy some freedom to 
play in the evening when other people 
are playing or Jill becomes a dull girl 
and the library service suffers. 

Most large city libraries in Wisconsin 
open from nine to nine, scheduling each 
assistant for forty-two hours a week in- 
cluding not more than four nights. It is 
not well to schedule a person for more 
than four nights in a library of any size. 
If there are not enough people to cover 
six nights, close for two and adjust 
hours so that the total service is not cut. 


A One Librarian Schedule of Hours 


If the staff consists of one person the 
library should open for lending four 
evenings and every week day afternoon, 
the exact hours to be decided by condi- 
tions. The afternoon hours should be 
chosen with the idea of serving children, 
country people, and the general public. 
The evening hours should be from seven 
to nine, for no one wants to feel that his 
last chance to borrow a book is earlier 
than nine o’clock. Of course evening 
use may be limited to adults, especially 
after eight o’clock. 


With a Staff of Two or More 


If the librarian has an assistant who 
cannot be left alone the evening hours 
should be the same as when there is no 
assistant. 

If there is an assistant who can be left 
alone the library should be open every 
afternoon and evening, the two persons 
alternating on the quieter evenings and 
working together on the two busiest eve- 
nings of the week. If possible the li- 
brary should be open during the supper 
hour. 

Mornings and Sundays 


With a small staff morning opening 
should not be attempted. There are few 
visitors at this time and the librarian 
needs some hours behind closed doors 
to carry on the work of the library, as 
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well as time to visit schools and make 
other community connections. 

An exception to this is opening Satur- 
day mornings for children’s story hours 
or to serve the country people, both of 
which are advisable when they meet a 
local need. 

Sunday opening has seldom proved 
worth while in any but the largest cities. 
It attracts mainly the older girls and 
boys who do not come to read. 


The Lending System 


The Newark system is in universal use 
in Wisconsin as it is in most parts of the 
United States. It was perfected at New- 
ark (N. J.) whence its name. 


Importance of the Date Slip 


When the system was devised it was 
the custom to lend but one book on a card, 
using a fiction and a non-fiction card for 
each borrower. He thereby had in the 
book pocket of each book borrowed a card 
showing the date. Modern usage is to 
provide but one borrower’s card and 
charge all books borrowed on that, and 
the number of books lent has increased. 
The borrower’s card has ceased to serve 
to inform the borrower when his book 
must be returned because it can not be 
in several places at the same time, i. e. in 
the pockets of all the books he has out. 

In its original form the system included 
a date slip in its equipment, but in or- 
ganizing the libraries in this state this 
was omitted, probably in the interest of 
simplicity and economy. As Wisconsin 
librarians very properly began to lend 
several books on a card it was discovered 
that the borrower needed the date in each 
book, so small slips are kept at the desk 
which are dated when charging a book 
and slipped into the book pocket. This 
slip is a date slip, a temporary date slip, 
which must be handled twice and finally 
destroyed when its possibilities as a date 
slip are not exhausted. 

Permanent date slips are much more 
easily consulted than the ones which slip 
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into the pocket, they do not have to be 
handled in charging and they can be used 
a great many times without replacing. 


An Easy Way to Install Them 


Have the local printer cut slips 3 by 6 
inches from paper stock that is good 
enough not to curl at the corners. 

Place these on the desk by the dater. 

When charging a book, date a slip 
neatly at the extreme upper left corner 
and place it in the book pocket. Paste it 
in then if you have time. 

When the book is returned do not place 
it on the shelves or let it go out again 
until that slip is tipped in. 

Paste it in close along the book hinge, 
putting no paste elsewhere on the slip, 
for it must be pulled out some day and 
replaced. 

Stamp the dates in straight columns, 
each date clear and level. Both borrower 
and librarian must be able to see at a 
glance which is the last date and to read 
it without any trouble. 


Book Cards 


The six column book cards have been 
superseded by four column ones. Ask for 
these when ordering. They are easier to 
use. 


Are You Using Square Book Pockets 


Nearly all Wisconsin librarians prefer 
them because there is plenty of room to 
repeat at the top of the pocket the acces- 
sion number, author, and title as they 
appear on the book card thereby expedit- 
ing carding and identification. They also 
give space for information for borrow- 
ers. 


What Information 


The facts that the borrower needs when 
he is at home are the ones which should 
appear on the pocket. If our rules change 
only in the direction of leniency he cah 
not object if our old pockets have out- 
of-date rules. He may want to know 
how many books he may borrow at a 
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time, how long he may keep them, what 
books he may renew and how to do it, 
the fine charged on an overdue book. 
In addition we want him to be reminded 
that he is responsible for all books 
charged to his number, and, if the li- 
brary offers the courtesy of a reserve, 
this is the place to tell him about it. 

To win his reading these facts should 
be stated concisely and directly under 
striking captions. Write to your library 
visitor for samples and suggestions. We 
are working on these matters all the 
time. 


Why Be a Grudging Lender 


Books were made to be read and were 
bought and placed in the library for the 
same purpose. full shelves are no credit 
to a librarian. The books belong in the 
homes of the people. 

The old rule that “two books may be 
borrowed, one of which may be fiction,” 
is as dead as Old Marley and the door 
nail except as it applies to boys and girls. 
All librarians who are experts in work 
with children agree that two are all 
that a child should borrow at a time. 

The adult reader makes a different use 
of books and should be encouraged in 
wholesale borrowing. Why shouldn’t he 
have several books on a subject to com- 
pare? Why shouldn’t he have a history 
of Russia with a book on business meth- 
ods and both sweetened by some works 
of pure literature whether they be novels, 
essays, poetry or drama? He should, if 
self-education is to be furthered by li- 
braries. The alarm that the shelves will 
be emptied is groundless. No such splen- 
did thing will happen. 

The lending plan which is in very gen- 
eral use now and is being adopted rapidly 
everywhere is to make all new novels 
seven day books and lend one seven day 
book and unlimited others to a borrower 
at one time. All the precipitous moun- 
tains which loom up before librarians at 
this thought have been proved to be mole 
hills. Libraries large, small and medium 
sized are doing it and have done it for 
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years. Nothing startling happens except 
that the old novels go out, many of them 
so truly worth reading, the steady read- 
ers use their own cards instead of gather- 
ing up those of all the family and neigh- 
borhood to satisfy their desire for books, 
and the general intelligence of citizens is 
raised a few degrees. What is a library 
for? 
The Time Period 


The old two week period has given way 
to a longer one in many libraries, some 
adopting four weeks and some one month. 
Books lent for the longer period are not 
renewable. In this case popular non-fic- 
tion is often limited to two weeks, and in 
some libraries to seven days. 

Loans to country people should always 
be for three or four weeks. 

Whatever the period it should be 
counted as one loan. 


Counting Renewals 


A book which is renewed at the specific 
request of a borrower is counted as a 
loan. Statistics compiled by recounting 
four week books at the end of two weeks, 
or by counting books lent on teachers’ 
cards every two weeks are not strictly 
truthful. 


Which Date Is Better 


When a book is charged with the cur- 
rent date the borrower must calculate the 
return date. Not all readers are good 
mathematicians. If the book is overdue 
the librarian must calculate the date due 
as well as the time overdue. Not all li- 
brarians are rapid mathematicians. 

The matter may be greatly simplified 
by charging with the due date. The bor- 
rower knows at a glance when to bring 
his book back, the librarian’s arithmetic 
is simplified and children’s overdues are 
reduced. 

The only argument against it is that 
several pencil daters are necessary, but 
by using different colored pencils for dit- 
ferent dates the confusion felt the first 
day or two soon passes. 
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The year should always be included in 
the charging date. It is useful later in 
many ways. 


Charging 


Fiction may be charged down from the 
top of the left column and non-fiction up 
from the foot of the right column, filling 
the front of the card before using the 
back at all. 

If all but seven day books are unlim- 
ited, charge the seven day books down 
from the top left and all the others up 
from the lower right. 

In any case, date the card for each vol- 
ume lent, which furnishes borrower and 
librarian with an exact record of number 
of books out and when due. 


The Tantalizing Transfer Habit 


A group of borrowers can keep a book 
passing about among themselves indefi- 
nitely by this plan, to the great disad- 
vantage of all other borrowers. A remedy 
is never to transfer twice, and never to 
transfer a renewed book or renew a trans- 
ferred book. A large Wisconsin library 
recently established a system of reserves 
and stopped transfers entirely, but one 
must be able to duplicate fiction if one 
reserves it and smaller libraries cannot 
afford that. 


Getting the Books Back 


The books are public property of which 
the library board and the librarian are 
custodians. We have no right to lose 
them through any laxity on our part. 
The principles of protection are those of 
any business house. 

When registering, which parallels open- 
ing an account, get sufficient data to trace 
the borrower if he moves. If under high 
school age, get the signature of parent or 
guardian. 

When he ‘has a book due, follow up. 
Methods of following up are very highly 
developed in business circles. Prompt- 
ness and persistence are the key notes. 

When a book is overdue, remind the 
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borrower by telephone or post card within 
a week. 

One week from that date notify him 
again, reminding him that in registering 
he signed a contract to follow the rules 
of the library. This notice should be firm 
although a disciplinary tone is not within 
our province as librarians. Wording 
which can be construed as a dun cannot 
legally go through the mails on a post 
card, and it is wise to send the second 
notice in letter form. 

A week after the second notice the case 
may be regarded as serious and efforts to 
get the book back must be redoubled and 
continuous. One Wisconsin library has 
found that a letter from the city attorney 
is exceedingly effective. This is em- 
ployed as a last resort and has never 
failed to accomplish its purpose, even 
when the delinquent borrower had left 
the city. - 

Librarians who want to clear up back 
records and start this system can get 
from their library visitors outlines of the 
plans for a clean up week adopted in 
Friendship and West Bend in 1919. 


Do You Ever Forget Anything 


Have you ever gone to the bank minus 
your check book or your pass book? If 
you have you were not disciplined, not 
even when you had lost your pass book, a 
really grave matter. Every effort was 
made to relieve you of the embarrassment 
which you had brought upon yourself. 

The application of the. golden rule leads 
a librarian to receive graciously books re- 
turned without cards, to lend a reader 
books when he has forgotten his card, and 
to permit him to borrow when he has lost 
his card. 

For all these purposes a plain card may 
be used, writing the borrower’s number, 
name, and address at the top in pencil. 

for a book returned without a card 
enter on this the charging date and stamp 
the date returned. This serves as a rec- 
ord from which the return entry can be 
made on the regular card when it is pre- 
sented. 
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To lend a book without the regular bor- 
rower’s card, charge it in the usual way 
on the temporary card. 

When a borrower reports that his card 
is lost explain that it is to his advan- 
tage to find it as he is held responsible 
for all books charged upon it and some- 
one else may find it and use it. Allow 
him two weeks to hunt for it and in the 
meantime charge his books on a tempor- 
ary card. 

In all cases keep the card always in the 
library, filed with the regular cards. The 
missing card will often mysteriously ap- 
pear beside it. 

The above system can be abused by an 
irresponsible borrower but he should be 
considered individually in this as in all 
cases rather than condemn the system 
and withhold service from others. 

A persuasive plan for dealing with the 
lost card is to issue a new one at once on 
payment of ten cents, the money to be 
refunded if the lost card is found and the 
duplicate surrendered. 

The above suggestions apply to service 
to adults. With children exceptions 
should not be made, as children’s lli- 
brarians find that they acquire careless 
habits too quickly. We can guide chil- 
dren but cannot reform grown-ups. 


Service to Teachers 


A small library has a delicate problem 
in loans to teachers for class room use. 
Service to schools is of prime importance. 
With a limited book fund how shall we 
make the books go farthest and how shal? 
we compile fair and honest statistics of 
their use? 

If unlimited books are lent to all adults 
there is no need for a special teacher’s 
ecard. Charge the books on the regular 
ecard for four weeks and count them once 
only. Give no privilege of renewal. 

If you have books enough, deposit a 
small group of books in a class room for 
two or more months. Do not count 
these books as loans when they go out, 
nor file the cards in the daily circula- 
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tion. Keep in a special file. Make du- 
plicate cards on the book card form 
which supplies a space for the name of 
the borrower (see the Traveling Li- 
brary book card) and send them in the 
pockets. Ask the teacher to write the 
child’s name on the card when lending 
the book. When the books come back to 
the library, count the circulation from 
these cards. This gives accurate statis- 
tics of the actual use of the books and is 
the system very generally employed. 


Essentials in Registration 


In a city of 2000 inhabitants or over, 
the borrower’s address should be re- 
corded when registering. As the city 
grows the items should be further in- 
creased. Suggestions as to items and 
the general form of application may be 
had from your library visitor, as sam- 
ples are kept on file as well as notes of 
the best forms put out by library sup- 
ply houses. 


The Bugbear of Re-registration 


All Wisconsin librarians know Miss 
Van Buren’s article on re-registration 
giving the process in detail. (Wiscon- 
sin Library Bulletin, February 1913, p. 
14-15). 

Libraries in cities of under 2000 pop- 
ulation may accomplish the revision 
much more simply. Details for the rou- 
tine will be furnished by your library 
visitor upon request. 

In a library of any size it is better to 
carry on the existing series of registra- 
tion numbers until approaching a num- 
ber made up of more numerals. Going 
back to number one and starting a new 
series complicates the work. If your 
numbers are under 10,000 they will 
continue to consist of four figures until 
they reach 9,999. If between 10,000 
and 100,000 they will consist of five fig- 
ures until 99,999. 

When a number has been cancelled, 
do not use it over again for some one 
else. There is nothing consecrated 
about it and its assignment to another 
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person leads to troubles which produce 
a far from consecrated state of mind 
and temper. 

When entering a re-registration in 
the borrowers register indicate by R. 


The Newark System Simplified 


The Newark system simplified by 
omitting the borrowers’ cards was de- 
scribed in the Bulletin for June 1917, 
page 163, by Jeanette M. Drake, the 
originator. This has been adopted by 
many Wisconsin libraries of which Ra- 
cine and Oshkosh are the largest. 

The main advantage consists in the 
saving of time and service involved in 
handling the borrowers’ cards. The 
main disadvantage is that it is impos- 
sible to govern the number of books 
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borrowed at one time which is undesir- 
able in the case of children. 

The original plan was to use the ap- 
plications as a charging file, but it 
seems better to use a plain card for 
that and file the applications by num- 
ber, doing away with the borrowers’ 
register in book form. 

An improvement over entering un- 
paid fines on the regular card in the 
charging file is to use for this a bright 
colored card, filing it directly in front 
of the charging card. One is less apt 
to overlook the unpaid fine when charg- 
ing a book. 

By charging card is meant the card 
bearing borrower’s number, name and 
address which is kept in permanent file 
at the desk and consulted when charg- 
ing a ‘book. 





THE A. L. A. BOOKS 
By C. 


The members of the A. L. A. and friends 
of library work in these north central 
states are playing a leading part in rais- 
ing a share of the fund to extend the edu- 
cational work of their national organiza- 
tion. On March 19 and 20 meetings of 
trustees and of library workers from 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin were held at St. Paul. At 
these meetings much progress was made 
in planning the work that may be done 
in these states. By the time this article 
is in print the organization work in the 
individual states will be far advanced. 

The meeting of trustees on March 19 
was attended by delegates officially ap- 
pointed from these four states. Gov. 
Philipp appointed from Wisconsin Mr. 
Paul C. Burchard of the editorial staff of 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson; Mr. 
J. W. Dunegan, banker, Stevens Point; 
Dr. Edward Evans, physician, La Crosse; 
and Mr. A. R. Janecky, attorney, Racine. 
With trustees from the other states of 


FOR EVERYBODY FUND 


B. Lester 


equally varied business and professional 
interests and experience, a group was 
present who could represent the differing 
view points of trustees generally and of 
the public. 

This meeting was for discussion of the 
proposed Enlarged Program. Mr. T. B. 
Walker of Minneapolis was elected chair- 
man of the meeting and after addresses 
by Dr. Hill and Mr. Tripp, the representa- 
tives of the A. L. A. committee, there was 
a general discussion—practical, spirited, 
informing. It was soon evident that the 
matter of rural extension—the county li- 
brary idea—is probably the most appeal- 
ing subject of all in the program to peo- 
ple in this section of the country. 

It may be well to remind ourselves just 
here that the A. L. A. is not committed to 
an equally vigorous and immediate prose- 
cution of all points in a limited and fixed 
program of future activities exactly as set 
forth in the report of the committee. The 
A. L. A. at Chicago endorsed “an appea) 
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for funds necessary to enable it to carry 
on certain enlarged activities, examples 
of which have been set forth in the pro- 
gram proposed by the Executive Board.” 
The program of future activities shows 
what demands consideration, what should 
be done. Obviously not all of it is en- 
dorsed by everybody as equally important 
to do first. What will be done will vir- 
tually be determined by the financial and 
moral support given to specific points. 
Those proposals most vigorously and ef- 
fectively endorsed and most generously 
supported by subscriptions are obviously 
the proposals most necessary to carry out 
first. 

“The Enlarged Program of work of the 


librarians of this country is nowin great - 


measure, so far as its nation wide ap- 
proval and adoption is concerned, in the 
hands of those—the public at large—who 
will profit by the completion of that pro- 
gram.” But so far as the membership 
of the A. L. A. is concerned the proposed 
program has been submitted by the com- 
mittee, discussed, amended, and adopted 
by the executive board. It has been sub- 
mitted to a mail vote of the membership. 
Finally a meeting of the Association it- 
self has given the approval set forth in 
the resolution part of which is quoted 
above. The Association is committed to 
a nation-wide presentation of its plans. 
“The future welfare of the library calling 
in this country depends in great degree 
on the success of this very modest request 
for funds. It is clearly the duty of all 
members of the A. L. A. to join in mak- 
ing the appeal for funds a success.” 
After the interesting discussion at the 
meeting in the afternoon of March 19, all 
the visiting delegates were courteously 
invited to attend the banquet and meeting 
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ing of the Twin Cities Library Club in 
the evening. The whole speaking pro- 
gram was given over to the consideration 
of this matter. Opportunity was taken 
here to bring up phases of the question of 
special interest to librarians. The club 
passed a resolution renewing endorse- 
ment and approval of the work of their 
national association and pledging such 
assistance as they could give. This 
closed a noteworthy day, characterized by 
one of the first—if not the first—meeting 
in this country attended by so many trus- 
tees from different states, and by the 
action of this large and representative li- 
brary club. 

On the next morning was held a meet- 
ing of library workers for discussion of 
organization details and plans for work 
in the different states represented. First 
steps were completed for each state, and 
the work in this section is therefore well 
under way. In Wisconsin Hon. Emil 
Baensch, chairman of the Commission, 
will act as state director. In Minnesota 
the librarians of the two largest cities, 
Miss Countryman and Mr. Johnston, will 
plan the organization. In South Dakota 
Hon. Hiram E. Beebe, a trustee of the 
public library at Ipswich, will be state 
director. In North Dakota the director- 
ship is in the hands of Miss Winnie Buck- 
lin, public librarian at Fargo. 

With such leadership in each state 
therefore we may be sure that work will 
proceed vigorously and successfully, and 
that this section will show its abiding 
faith in the full ability of the library pro- 
fession to face the responsibilities new 
conditions have brought upon them and 
to carry out efficiently the work it is 
theirs to do. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


As the Bulletin goes to press the class 
has completed the second assignment for 
field practice, and the recess extending up 
to March 31. 

Special lectures for April will include 
a course on Binding and Repair of Li- 
brary Books, given by Gertrude Stiles, 
chairman of the A. L. A. committee on 
bookbinding and supervisor of binding, 
Cleveland public library. 

Dr. A. S. Root, librarian of Oberlin col- 
lege has promised to give a brief course 
on the History of Books and Printing. 


Alumni Notes 


Ellen I. True, 1908, accepted the posi- 
tion of librarian at Oskaloosa, Iowa, Feb- 
ruary 1. 

Elizabeth H. Dexter, 1912, has accepted 
a nine months appointment with the Con- 
necticut state board of charities, begin- 
ning April 1. The work is to be a study 
of dependent and neglected children 
under state support. 

Blanche Mildred Coon, 1914, was mar- 
ried to Mr. Chester Howe Bean February 
25, and is residing at 313 Garden Ave., 
Royal Oak, Michigan. 


Esther Friedel, 1914, librarian of the 
Bisbee (Arizona) public schools for sev- 
eral years, has joined the staff of the 
Portland (Ore.) library association. 

Callie Wieder, 1914, librarian of the 
Marshalltown (Iowa) public library will 
be an instructor in the Iowa summer 
school for library training. 


Mrs. Sarah Helen Miner 


Mrs. Sarah Helen Miner, known to 
many librarians in the state, died at 
her home in Madison, February 23. 
She was born in Yates county, New 
York, May 30, 1845, coming to Madison 
in 1895. Here she was connected for a 
time with the city library. For the past 
40 years she has been engaged in work 
as a librarian, twelve years of which 
she spent in the Hackley public library 
at Muskegon, Mich. Several years be- 
fore coming to Madison she superin- 
tended the cataloging of the normal 
school libraries at Platteville, River 
Falls and Stevens Point. For the past 
21 years she has been employed in the 
cataloging department of the University 
library. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Edited by Helen Turvill 


Blair. Mrs. C. O. Grinde has been 
appointed to succeed Daisy Immell as 
librarian. . 


Boscobel. Ella Scott has resigned as 
librarian to accept a position on the 
staff of the Virginia (Minn.) public li- 
brary. Mrs. M. J. Meller has been ap- 
pointed in her place. 


Crandon. Last September the library 
board of the Crandon public library 
asked the Woman’s club to raise at 
least $500 during the year to help the 
library. A general committee was ap- 
pointed to raise this fund, this commit- 


tee appointing a sub-committee for each 
month to give entertainments—the first 
committee gave a six o’clock dinner; 
another, a Leap year dance; and the 
business men were asked by one of the 
committees to give a minstrel show, 
which was held February 24 and proved 
a great success. A souvenir program 
was printed and advertising space in it 
sold to the merchants and business men 
for $10 a page. The net receipts from 
this entertainment were $379. A bake 
sale was given by another committee, 
and in six months a total of almost 
$600 has been turned over to the li- 
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brary board by the Woman’s club. 
This money will be used in buying 
standard fiction, good reference books 
and a first class encyclopedia. The li- 
brary is owned by the Woman’s club, 
though the city gives $300 a year 
toward its support and the library 
board consists of four club members 
and one member of the city council.— 
Mrs. W. A. Wescott, president library 
board. 


Hudson. An additional appropria- 
tion is reported, making the amount re- 
ceived by the library $2,000. 


Kaukauna. The Thilmany Pulp & 
Paper Co. is buying a number of the 
Gaylord posters, for use on its bulletin 
boards, in an effort to interest the men 
in the library. The board has granted 
the use of the auditorium for a health 
center, and of a smaller room for the 
city engineer’s office. 


Kenosha. The library has suffered a 
severe loss in the death of James Cav- 
anaugh, a valued member of the library 
board. He was one of the “Fathers of 
the Library’ in Kenosha. He was one 
of the men who aided in organizing the 
first Kenosha library and one of the 
men who counseled with the late Z. G. 
Simmons when he was ready to erect 
the present library building and provide 
for its maintenance. Mr. Cavanaugh 
served as a member of the board for 
many years and he was active in bring- 
ing about many improvements in the 
service. He was one of the men who 
had urged the recent library survey in 
Kenosha and he was active in carrying 
forward plans to bring extensions pro- 
posed in the survey. 

Members of the board have paid high 
tribute to his faithfulness and his com- 
petent work in advancing the library 
work. 

The library has never been so popu- 
lar with the men and boys, and it is 
likely that when the year’s records are 
completed that the number of men pa- 
trons will outnumber the women. Pos- 
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sibly a great number of the men formed ~ 
the reading habit while in the army and 
navy, but whatever the cause, the men 
are demanding books, and more books 
on every conceivable subject. 

Since September a large number of 
stations have been added. A supply of 
books is kept at the school for incor- 
rigibles on Sheridan Road; additions 
have been made to the High School li- 
brary; the Girls Community Service 
League has well filled book cases; the 
wards of the juvenile court are given 
an opportunity to become acquainted 
with the best in literature; books help- 
ful to the students are kept at the 
Americanization School where thirty- 
five Russians are learning the English 
language. 

The MacComber and Whyte Wire 
Rope plant has opened a reading room 
for employees for which the library 
supplies the books. A library station 
will be established in the MacWhyte 
hotel, which the same company has 
opened for its employees. This station 
will serve the community which is far 
from the center of the city and has no 
other library facilities except for school 
children, 

A bird contest among the patrons of 
the children’s rooms in the main library 
and in the west side branch, has been 
started. Each boy and girl who desires 
to contest is asked to tell the librarians 
of all the birds which they see this 
spring. The names of the children will 
be placed on a roll of honor which will 
be prominently placed in both libraries. 
There is much speculation among the 
youngsters as to who will bring in the 
names of the most birds. The contest 
will undoubtedly arouse interest in the 
subject of birds and a number of bird 
books are on display. 


Marshfield. The library has adopted 
the simplified Newark charging system. 


Milwaukee, The Lisbon Avenue 
branch library started a drive during 
the second week of March to promote 
a circulation of 15,000 books a month, 
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which would mean an increase of 5,000. 
Publicity methods include posters in 
store windows, slides in movie houses, 
and through the services of the Boy 
scouts the distribution of application 
blanks at the neighborhood theaters. 
Cooperation of principals and teachers 
in the schools has been secured. 


Monroe. The library has received 
$200 for the purchase of books accord- 
ing to a bequest in the will of the late 
L. J. Bryant, of Washington, D. C., a 
former resident. 


Portage. The library appropriation 
has been raised from $1,400 to $2,238. 


Prescott, Since September 1919 the 
library has been established in very 
comfortable and accessible quarters on 
the main business street, but its funds 
are insufficient for daily opening. The 
men of the community, having raised 
money at the time of opening for a 
floor, painting, electric wiring and other 
improvements, feel a sense of respon- 
sibility and of ownership. Realizing 
that a library is an effective rival to the 
pool rooms, they are now opening it 
every evening to men and boys only, 
and taking charge of it themselves. 
Their services are free, but they have 
raised $100 by private subscription to 
be used for heat, light, and subscrip- 
tions to periodicals and newspapers. 
No books are lent, the purpose being 
merely to maintain an attractive read- 
ing room until the evenings are warm 
and people find their pleasure out of 
doors. 


Stevens Point. The library has added 
this winter a collection of technical 
books and subscribed for Industrial Man- 
agement. The books were on display in 
a store window Saturday and Sunday 
before they were put into circulation. 
They were purchased with part of the 
interest from the Andrew R. Week en- 
dowment fund. 


Waupaca. The library celebrated its 
twentieth anniversary February 28, by 
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keeping open house from eight to ten. 
A program of orchestral music and 
singing was presented. Contribution 
boxes were placed conspicuously on the 
desk and donations amounted to $100. 
To raise additional funds the Monday 
night club arranged for a series of caf- 
eteria suppers, one to be given by the 
residents of each ward. A series of 
newspaper articles set forth the great 
need for books, the following paragraph 
being particularly effective: 

“Since the city was pledged under 
the agreements of a Carnegie endow- 
ment to allow the library, at the least 
$1,000 a year, this allotment has been 
increased only $200. Many cities of 
equal size have doubled their original 
appropriation. At no time has $1,000 
been sufficient to pay running expenses 
and leave a margin for new books or 
for replacing worn ones. With the in- 
creased cost of up-keep $1,200 is wholly 
inadequate. New books should be add- 
ed constantly if the library is to fulfil 
its functions and best serve the public. 
If the people of Waupaca care for their 
reputation as a selfrespecting commu- 
nity, they should adequately support 
their public institutions. Let your al- 
derman know that you think the libra- 
ry’s appropriation should be increased. 
Also remember to come to the birthday 
party, Saturday evening, prepared to 
help the library. 


Gifts to Wisconsin Libraries, 1919 


The following list of gifts and be- 
quests amounting to $100 or more in 
money or its equivalent was compiled 
for the A. L. A. Bulletin and represents a 
total of nearly $12,000 which has been 
received by the public libraries of the 
state. Additions or corrections for the 
list are desired. 

Clintonville—$125 from Four Wheel Drive 

Auto Company for technical books. 
Colfax—$100 from E. B. Hill for the pur- 

chase of an encylopedia. 

Columbus—$500 from Mrs. Clara A. Sawyer; 
$1000 from Mrs. C. E. Chadbourne. 

Fort Atkinson—$1000 from Mrs. Mary E. 
Worcester of Chicago. 
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Fox Lake—$500 as an endowment to be 
known as the Fred Weed memorial fund 
from Mrs. Elizabeth Hinkley of Waupun, 
Wisconsin. 

Manitowoc—$500 from estate of Mrs. Dolly 
Waldo, interest to be used to purchase 
reference books. 

Menomonie—$5000 as an endowment from 
estate of late W. C. McLean, interest to 
be used as a book fund. 

Port Washington—$250 from Mr. and Mrs. 
C. A. Mueller. 

Reedsburg—$500 by will of the late John 
D. Devor. 
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Rhinelander—$100 Liberty bond from the 
Woman's club. 

South Milwaukee—$260 contributed by man- 
ufacturing firms for purchase of technical 
books. Bucyrus Co. Stowell, Badger 
Malleable, Lime Material, and Milwaukee 
Basket factories joined in the gift. 

Weyauwega—$100 from the Kensington club. 

Whitewater—$2000 from the estate of D. S. 
Cook. 

Wisconsin Historical Society—Well known 
collection of Indian relics bequeathed by 
the late H. P. Hamilton of Two Rivers. 





NON FICTION WHICH CIRCULATES 


By Jessie Welles 


The revival of good reading is one of 
the many startling developments of the 
last ten years. Publishers, book sell- 
ers, and librarians gasp for breath as 
they hasten to re-adjust their practice 
to meet the demand so long courted un- 
successfully. Reviewers and other pe- 
riodical contributors discuss the happy 
renaissance wonderingly but with great 
content. 

Why the people of the United States 
are reading better fiction and far more 
non-fiction than ever before nobody 
knows. That they are doing so every 
body who works with books knows full 
well, and seeks to nurture and satisfy 
the new taste. 

With a small book fund the making 
up of a book order is a teazing problem. 
It seems to be mainly a question of 
omission for every librarian and trustee 
wants to spend the money for books 
that surely will be used, and heretofore 
many of them have believed that that 
phrase applied only to fiction. If this 
was ever true, it is not true now, as a 
little advertising of readable non-fiction 
will quickly prove. There is no reason 
to think that the people of Wisconsin 
are slow to respond to a national move- 
ment of any sort, and the movement for 
better reading comes from within the 
ranks of the readers, It has not been 


driven or over stimulated by book peo- 
ple of any profession. 

The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, and believing that librarians of 
small libraries would like to know what 
non-fiction has been popular, the serv- 
ices of three librarians were enlisted to 
produce such a list. 

Hudson, Delavan, and Oconomowoc 
were called upon, representing popula- 
tions of 2,810, 2,600 and 3,054 respec- 
tively. (1910 census). It is fair to 
add that through the activities of the 
various trustees these libraries have ap- 
propriations this year of $2,000, $3,200, 
and $2,500 respectively, Oconomowoc 
having an added income of $596 from 
rentals. The figures are quoted to 
show what trustees can do in cities of 
that size. 

All the libraries lend books to coun- 
try people freely. Delavan lends non- 
fiction to all borrowers for four weeks 
if requested and Oconomowoc lends all 
but new books to country people for 
four weeks. Oconomowoc has 450 coun- 
try borrowers. 

All three libraries advertise their 
books and make constant use of special 
displays in the library. 

Oconomowoc is registering about for- 
ty new borrowers a month, and the 
librarian says ‘‘we are having new 
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books right along and a great many of 
them non-fiction. Non-fiction, to my 
mind, attracts more new readers than 
fiction, Those that have never had 
cards and never cared for them are now 
taking out the new non-fiction books.” 

The basis of selection was that a title 
should have been lent at least eight 
times including some loans in 1919. 

Short lists of exceptional popular non- 
fiction will be welcomed from other li- 
braries and printed in the Bulletin, thus 
building up a tried and proved list of 
readable books. 

The stars indicate titles appearing on 
more than one list or marked as espe 
cially popular in one of the libraries. 


100 

PRICNCSNID coco coos senke Black 
*What men live by ~---_--~--_ Cabot 
Influence of joy ~~-------~ Dearborn 
Self-control and how to secure 

D nciriciman enna nam mniees Dubois 
Self reliance ~.--__-__~~~-___ Fisher 
How to save money --_-~---~ Fowler 


Every-day snilenoaher Cholmeley-Jones 


WOMMIONE cen cecessesnnkenu Lodge 
Training for efficiency ~---~- Marden 
Three gifts of life _-_-_-___----_ Smith 
POG MOU ccccucceecocunace Walton 
200 
On the threshold of the spiritual 
WONG wsecececesacncues Dresser 
*How the Bible grew ~--_---~---~ Lewis 
Gospel for an age of doubt__Van Dyke 
300 
Spirit of youth in the city 
MIGONS oe eee Addams 
*Twenty years at Hull House__Addams 
Story of the Red Cross ~----- Barton 
Under the Red Cross flag __Boardmen 
Society’s misfits ---__-__-_----~ Doty 
Uncle Sam, wonder worker___Du Puy 
Story of Canada Blackie----~--~- Field 
American problems of recon- 
struction. ......<..s.. Friedman 
Dame Curtsey’s book of eti- 
QGGNE na necascancocess Glover 
Play in education ~-_---------- Lee 
PIGMNNEOEE Gocco ceca cease ea Riis 
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Old World and the new —_______ Ross 
Immigrant tide, its ebb and 

I se cacecaiccnintticaccnnic enc Steiner 
Nationalizing America _.._.___ Steiner 
On the trail of the immigrant__Steiner 

500 
Moths and butterflies ______ Ballard 
Squirrels and other fur 

DOUNOTR ae Burroughs 

Green timber trails ~.____ Chapman 


How to know the wild flowers___Dana 








Human side of birds ~-______ Dixon 
Human side of plants ________ Dixon 
Human side of trees ____.______ Dixon 
*Bird neighbors __._._______ Doubleday 
*Life of the bee ~-____ -- Maeterlinck 
In beaver world ~------__.-___ Mills 
Astronomy with the naked 
QO ci cemntitticntn ard ctinieaies Serviss 
Homing with birds.____Stratton-Porter 
Gime WOOP ...0266 ns Wright 
600 
Garden making ............... Bailey 
*Aeroplane speaks ~__-__-___ Barber 
Practical flower garden __._.._.____ Ely 
Woman’s hardy garden —~__-___-__ Ely 
*New book of cookery —~----- Farmer 
How to advertise ~_._________ French 
Effective business letters _._._ Gardner 
*Care and feeding of children _.___Holt 
Salads, sandwiches and chafing 
GEN TOGEE cascncsscinns Neil 
Modern gasoline automobile____Pagé 
Beginner in poultry ~---__ Valentine 
Book of distinctive interiors__Vollmer 
Vegetable garden ~_--____-___ Watts 
Low cost suburban homes ~___ Wright 
700 
How to study pictures -_____-_-- Caffin 
*Practical landscape garden- 
ing - Cridland 
TGR WHOGNOUN «as iri ccircts Geister 
Dame Curtsey’s book of novel 
entertainments ~-___-____-_ Glover 
How to swim ~----_-_-_- Kellerman 
Book of camping and wood- 
craft — — --. Kephart 
House furnishing and decora- 
WOM cei mme McClure 
| ae Miller 
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Theatre of to-day ------~- Moderwell Rhymes of a rolling stone ___ Service 
*Homes of character ----~-~--- Newson Spell of the Yukon _________ Service 
Studio year book of decorative art Melting pot ~-.___________ Zangwill 
Standard operas ~~-.~------- Upton a 
Sec twtr a84 NOW Ogg hort nny of Sind comet 
: storic shrines of America —___ Faris 
itindieienaeeieaae ee French in the heart of America Finley 
800 TONING as ota a Hackett 
Alice sit-by-the-fire _.------- Barrie Episodes from the winning 
Echoes of the war ---~------- Barrie of the west ~_________ Roosevelt 
SEIRIOMNONOS 28 ee Barrie Great adventure ~________ Roosevelt 
*Jungle peace ~-.------------ Beebe Rough riders --_.--______ Roosevelt 
Books and persons ~~------- Bennett 
Golden treasury of magazine 910 
ROU: actscaicasdtcigaiion Braithwaite “My Chinese days ~-..----____ Alsop 
Poems of the great war ------ Clarke “oe TP GD ieewcmninmmannie Abey 
*Life on the Mississippi ~---~-- Clemens ane, United States ________ Bennett 
*Lighted windows ~----------- Crane rgin Islands eae de Booy 
Treasury of war poetry _.-. Cunliffe  Tenderfoot with Peary -__-__~ Borup 
Chief contemporary drama- Mexico ~-------___--_______ Carson 
tists a8 _. Dickinson Foreign magic ~-~-----~-~~~ Cochran 
*Sizing up Uncle Sam —-------- Fitch *My lady of the Chinese court- 
Songs of men ~-------- Frothingham yard eae Ninn dncenCagag Cooper 
*Wisconsin plays -------------- Gale Understanding South America__Cooper 
Plays. Second series _-.. Galsworthy “Old sea-port towns of the south--Cram 
Great possessions ---------- Grayson Land of the long night --- Du Chaillu 
Seven short plays ~-------- Gregory Pilgrim in Palestine ------~- Finley 
Seas ¢° tivia’ .........-....- Guest  _Vagabonding down the Andes Franck 
Walking stick papers _-_--- Holliday We discover New England —-~-- Hale 
I iil Ibsen Below the equator ---~~__. Harrison 
Peer Gynt w __. Ibsen “ATizona ---------------~--- James 
Three men on wheels _-_---- Jerome Highways and byways of the 
*Collected verse ~--.-_------ Kipling Great Lakes --.---_--__ Johnson 
Joys of being a woman -_-_- Kirkland Our Southern Highlanders __ Kephart 
Poems of American patrio- *Black sheep ~-..--....__ MacKenzie 
oe ne Knowles Rocky mountain wonderland ~~~ Mills 
Moonbeams from the larger Your national parks ~-_._____ Mills 
ney oa Be Leacock Steep trails ~----._-_-_--_--____ Muir 
*Nonsense novels ~-.-------- Leacock ‘*Valley of democracy ~_---- Nicholson 
Chinese nightingale ___.___-- Lindsay *White shadows in the South 
Lincoln literary collection.__.McCaskey MOAB ious cee. aes O’Brien 
eBetothal <n ooe as: Maeterlinck Herself Ireland ~-_-.--_~~_ O’Connor 
| a Maeterlinck Oregen trail —.....2...s.. Parkman 
Light beyond ~...-----_ Maeterlinck *The village -..-...__________ Poole 
Collected poems ~----~--_-~ Masefield *Tenting to-night _.__._.______ Rinehart 
NewW-neelty: .<<e cnnccess Monroe An English woman’s home ___- Smith 
Collected poems ~--------~-~--_ Noyes ‘*Land of to-morrow —____- Stephenson 
Little book of modern Out-of-doors in the Holy 
a Rittenhouse Land - Van Dyke 
Ballads of a cheechake —~_-__- Service Long Labrador trail _______ Wallace 
*Rhymes of a Red Cross man __ Service France of to-day ___-______ Wendell 
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920 *From alien to citizen ___.___ Steiner 
Abigail Adams ------_____- Richards *Life story of a Russian exile__Sukloff 
Promised land -------------- Antin Billy Sunday ~--_-___________ Ellis 
*My empress --------___ Mouchanow yp from slavery -.______ Washington 
Life of Mary Baker Eddy ---- Wilbur The Kaiser as I knew him ____ Davis 
Edison, his life and inventions -__Dyer 
Foch, the man -__-----_-~_ Laughlin 
*Son of the middle border ___ Garland Some War Narratives That Continue to 
Letters of Susan Hale ~._-_ Atkinson Be Popular 
Reminiscenses of Lafcadio Winged warfare ____________ Bishop 
7 Hearn ------------------ Hearn = Gavalry of the clouds _--._--_-- Bott 
Real Colonel House ~-------~~ Smith With the help of God and a 
Story of my life ~----------- Keller Pe an Catlin 
io eager igiaiaiatanaiaia oer? Glory of the coming Cobb 
Lincoln in Illinois _._-_.--__ BB icin lily ha Ain ai aaiac ada . 
Lloyd George —. -------_--_-- Dilnot Gunner-Depew ----------~-- Depew 
*Alaska days with John Muir __-Young Life in a tank --------------- Haig 
*Story of my boyhood and youth__Muir High adventure -~------------- Hall 
Life of Alice Freeman Palmer_Palmer Over there with the Austra- 
*American idyll _.___.__._.--_- Parker lians nae ---~ Knyvett 
A far journey —~---~--- .._.._. Rihbany *Minstrel in France ~__--~-~~-~ Lauder 
Making of an American ~-_~-~-~- Riis Covered with mud and glory ~-Lafond 
Youth of james Whitcomb My 75 - - Lintier 
WMO oe ee eee Dickey Figying pole 2.42222... Nadaud 
Autobiography of Theodore Rooseve'!t Outwitting the Hun —~-_~---~-~ O’Brien 


*Theodore Roosevelt’s letters to 

his children. 
*The most interesting American_Strect 
Story of a pioneer -_____-____-_ Shaw 
Against the current ___-__-_- Steiner 


War in the garden of Eden__ Roosevelt 
*From army camps and battle 


pO) Ee ee Stearns 
Story of the Rainbow divi- 
COM 653 esa ss Tompkins 
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SOME CHILDREN’S BOOKS FOR FIRST PURCHASB, 1918-19 


Selected by Nora Beust, children’s librarian, La Crosse 


Aulnoy, M. C. J. de B. comtesse @. The 
children’s fairy-land. 1919. Holt 
$1.50. 

“Bight attractive tales translated into 


simple vivid language for children’s read- 
ing or reading to children. Not the least 
interesting part are the silhouette illustra- 
tions by Harriet Mead Olcott.”’—A. L. A. 
Booklist, Nov. ’19. 


Bailey, Margaret. Seven peas in the 
pod, 1919. Little $2. 

“A fairy tale for each day in the week 
preceded by seven curious songs with music 
for one finger. The tales are quaint, the il- 
lustrations charming; altogether an amus- 
ing delightful book.”—A. L. A. Booklist, 
Jan. °20. 


Baker, Olaf. Shasta of the wolves. 
1919. Dodd $1.75. 

“A story touching animal life with the 
intimacy which delights children in the 
Thompson-Seton tales. It describes the 
strange boyhood of an Indian who as a baby 
was left in the forest by enemies and was 
adopted by a she-wolf. The companionship 
with the wild brothers becomes so strong 
that when later the boy is re-captured and 
about to be sacrificed at a sun dance by the 
Indians, the wolves save him. Admirable 
illustrations by Charles Livingston Bull. 
Appeal to children from nine years to 
adults.”—A. L. A. Booklist, Feb. ’20. 


Beard, D. C. The American boys’ book 
of signs, signals, and symbols 
(Woodcraft series) 1918. Lippin- 


cott $2. 

“A very complete handbook of signs used 
by tramps, scouts, trappers, Indians, gypsies, 
railroad men, and signals used by steamers, 
together with much micellaneous informa- 
tion.’—Cleveland Open shelf, Nov. °19. 


Benson, E. F. David Blaize and the 
blue door. 1919. Doran $2. 

“A delightful book to read to children of 
about six years and to enjoy just as much 
as they do. David finds the blue door be- 
hind his pillow and when he slips through 
and locks it behind him, his adventures be- 
gin. They are quite remarkabie and most 
amusing and are all told in the matter-of- 


fact way that makes them sound perfectly 
plausible.”"—A. L. A. Booklist, Dec. ’19. 


Bishop, Austin. Bob Thorpe, sky fighter 
in the Lafayette flying corps. 1919. 
Harcourt $1.50. 

“Quite a thriller, well written and inform- 
ing. The author has seen service in France 
as a pilot and transmits the excitement of 
battle flying and rainy day amusement very 
well.”"—A. L. A. Booklist, Feb. ’20. 


Bond, A. R. The American boys’ en- 
gineering book (Lippincott’s how- 
to-do-things series) 1918. Lip- 
Pincott $2 net. 

“This is a play-book and not a text-book 
of engineering. As far as possible subjects 
that are common to other ‘how-to-make’ 
books have been avoided, and new fields are 
opened in which the boy may develop in 
mechanical and scientific bent.” Foreword. 


—— Inventions of the great war. 1919. 


Century $1.50 net. 

“With the submarine, the airplane and 
the machine-gun to America’s credit, this 
writer gives interesting descriptions and 
narratives of inventions of which he says 
the tank was the greatest. Good illustra- 
tions and diagrams.”—A. L. A. Booklist, Oct. 
19. 


Burgess, Thornton. The Burgess bird 
book for children; with full color 
illustrations of 58 birds by Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes. 1919. Little 
$2.50 net. 

“This new bird book with its 58 colored 
illustrations by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, is the 
best bird book for children I have ever 
seen.” Dr. William T. Hornaday, Director, 
New York Zoological Society. 


Colum, Padraic. The adventures of 
Odysseus and the tale of Troy. 
1918. Macmillan $2, 

“A version written very simply but in the 
spirit of the original. The illustrations by 
Willy Pogamy are also true to the period, 
those in color conveying to the child what 
an important part color played in the life 
and art of the Greeks.’”—Cleveland Open 
shelf, Nov. ’19. 
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Ghosh, S. K. The wonders of the jun- 
gle, book one and two. Heath 52c 
each. 

“A detailed account of the habits of jungle 
creatures, presented with a fine quality of 
imagination and attributing a distinct per- 
sonality to each of the animals.”—Cleveland 
Open shelf, Dec. ’18. 


Hudson, W. H. A little boy lost; illus. 
by McCormick. 1918. Knopf 
$1.75. 

“A wonder story of the many adventures 
of a dream child. Savages, people of the 
Mirage, and of the sky, the lady of the hills, 
the old man of the sea, the great forest, 
make up the world of the boy’s adventures. 

The vague impressions and thrills which 
nature gives a small child is the real theme 
developed with the characteristic originality 
and delicacy of the author.’”—Cleveland 
Open shelf, Dec. ’18. 


Jatakas. Hindu fairy tales retold for 
children, by Griswold. 1918. 
Lothrop $1.25 net. 

“Tales from the Jatakas differing from the 
Jataka tales by Babbitt in that these are 
stories about men rather than about 
animals.’’—Open shelf, Dec. ’18. 


Judson, 
friends; 
upon Indian myths; 
Charles Livingston Bull. 
Little $1.35 net. 

Indian legends of “Rabbit” who was the 
leader in all the mischief. The illustrations 
are clever. 


Knipe, Mrs. E. (B) 


K. B. Old Crow and his 
animal adventures based 
illus. by 
1918. 


Girls of ’64, by 


Emile Bensen Knipe and Alden 
Arthur Knipe. 1918. Macmillan 
$1.35. 


“A good picture of the home life of girls 
and women of the south in ’64. An inter- 
esting story for older girls. An English 
cousin coming to visit her relatives in 
Georgia is the means of showing both sides 
of the war question, and as the heroine of 
the story, saves her cousin’s confederate 
lover and aids a union soldier to escape 
from prison.”—A. L. A. Booklist, Feb. ’19. 


Lanier, H. W. Book of bravery; being 
true stories in an ascending scale 
of courage, ist and 2nd series. 
1918. Scribner $2. 


“Forty-five true stories of adventure 
grouped under the headings: Facing death 
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to avoid it; The treasure hunters; Soldiers 
who knew no fear; Some exploits on the 
sea; Famous deeds of discipline. Three are 
incidents of the great war.”—Cleveland Open 
shelf, Dec. 18. 


Olcott, F. J. The book of elves and 
fairies. 1918. Houghton $2. 

“Elves and sprites of all traditionally 
charmed regions and of some countries rarely 
suspected as magic haunts are gathered to- 
gether in this volume of relatively unfam- 
iliar tales, with poems of lilting meter well 
adopted for reading or telling. There are 
nearly eighty selections in all, making a 
rather unusually charming collection. II- 
lustrated in color by Milo Winter. Some re- 
prints from the New York Evening Post. 
Subject and index sources given.”—A, L. A. 
Booklist, Mar. ’19. 


Parkman, M. R. Fighters for peace. 
1919. Century $1.50 net. 

“Biographical accounts for young people, 
the subjects of which are King Albert, 
Marshall Joffre, Captain Guynemer, Marshall 
Foch, Clemenceau, Lloyd George, General 
Maude and General Allenby, the present 
King of Italy, General Pershing, Admiral 
Beatty, and President Wilson. The author 
has skill in bringing out the qualities in her 
subjects which appeal to boys and girls from 
twelve to fourteen. A photograph accom- 
panies each sketch.”—Cleveland Open shelf, 
Nov. ’19. 


Perkins, L (F.) The French twins; 
illus. by the author. 1918. Hough- 
ton $1.25 net. School ed. 60c. net. 

“Two children of Rheims flee from their 
homes at the time of the bombardment, take 
refuge in their grandfather’s village home 
and are aided by an American reconstruc- 
tion unit. The book is for older children 
than the others of the series.”—Cleveland 

Open shelf, Dec. ’18. 


Roosevelt, Theodore. Theodore Roose- 
velt’s letters to his children. 1919. 
Scribner $2.50. 

“The volume is, indeed, full of lessons, 
not only in geography and history, but in 
education, politics, and even literature. It 
is as if suddenly the world of books had 
produced a circus show of life, and made 
it into something that grown-up people will 
wish to show the children.’—Atlantic book- 
shelf, Nov. ’19. 


Schultz, J. W. Lone Bull’s mistake; a 
Lodge Pole Chief story. 1918. 


Houghton $1.35 net, 
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“A Blackfoot Indian who has been pun- 
ished by his tribe for breaking one of the 
hunting laws, leaves the tribe with his fam- 
ily, and wanders as an outcast, until an op- 
portunity comes to save his own people 
from an enemy. A well worked out tale, 
consistent with Indian traditions.”—Cleve- 
land Open shelf, Dec. '18. 


Turkington, G. A. My country, a text- 
book in civics and patriotism for 
young Americans; frontispiece in 
color by N. S. Wyeth. 1918. 
Ginn 96c. 

“The emphasis in this text-book in civics 
for junior high school pupils, evidently writ- 
ten with children of foreign parentage in 
mind, is upon Americanism, thrift, health 
and social conditions. The simplest of the 
modern text-books on civics now in the li- 
brary.”—Cleveland Open shelf, Nov. '19. 


Wallace, Dillon. 
of the Labrador wild. 
vell $1.25 net. 

“A Labrador tale of the winter adven- 
tures of two boy trappers. By the author 
of The lure of the Labrador wild; Ungava 
Bob and The Wilderness castaways.”—Cleve- 
land Open shelf, Dec. ‘18. 


White, E. D. Blue aunt; illus. by Kath- 
erine Pyle. 1918. Houghton $1.25 


net. 

“Jim and Evelyn hear their father say 
that the aunt who is to make them a long 
visit will probably be blue because of re- 
cent trouble, and the little girl gets the 
wrong idea! The “blue aunt” proves to be 
a delightful person and the pleasant story 
tells especially of the good times she gives 
her small nephew and _ neice.”—Cleveland 
Open shelf, Nov. ‘19. 


Wynne, Annette. For days and days; a 
year around treasury of child 
verse. 1919. Stokes $2 net. 

Just the kind of poems children love to 
hear at story-hour. Many of the verses may 
be used as recitations for holidays. 


Grit a-plenty; a tale 
1918, Re- 
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Some New Editions of 1918-19 


Aesop. Children’s Aesop; illus. by Milo 
Winter. 1919. Rand $2. 
The illustrations of animals would de- 
light any child. A good “table-book”’. 


Franck, H. A. Working my way around 
the world; rewritten by Lena M. 
Franck from Harry A. Franck’s 
Vagabond journey around the world; 
illus. with photographs and with 
maps. 1918. Century $1.35 net. 

Lang, Andrew, ed. Blue fairy book. 2v. 
Longmans $1.50 net. 

This large print edition has long been 
wished for. 


MacDonald, George. At the back of the 
North Wind; illus. by Jessie Will- 
cox Smith. McKay $2.50 net. 

A beautiful new edition of this fanciful 
tale. 


Maeterlinck, Maurice. The children’s 
Life of the bee; selected and ar- 
ranged by Alfred Sutro and Her- 
schel Williams. 1919. Dodd $2 
net, 

“Simplifies and condenses to about one- 
half the original size Maeterlinck’s The life 
of the bee. Historical, mythical and other 
material not suited to children is omitted, 
but the spirit and as far as possible the 
language of Maeterlinck are _ retained. 
Prettily colored pictures by Edward J. Det- 
mold."—A. L, A. Booklist, Feb. '20. 


Mother Goose, The little Mother 
Goose; with numerous illustrations 
in full color and black and white 
by Jessie Willcox Smith. 1918. 
Dodd $1. 

A good selection of rhymes from the il- 
lustrators The Jessie Willcox Smith Mother 
Goose bound in a book of comfortable size 
for little children. 











